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of St. Benedict. Under a similar regime of monoculture, big land-
ownership, and slave labor, the population never enjoyed an abun-
dance of cereals and green vegetables.

In short, the nutrition of the Brazilian colonial family, that of the
plantations and notably that of the cities, astonishes us by its bad
quality, its obvious poverty of animal proteins162 and possibly of
albuminoids in general, its lack of vitamins, of calcium and other
mineral salts, and, on the other hand, its comparative richness in
toxins. The Brazilian of good rural stock would find it hard to follow
the example of the Englishman by tracing his ancestry back over a
long period with the certainty of coming upon ten or a dozen genera-
tions of forebears who had been well nourished on beefsteak, vege-
tables, milk and eggs, oatmeal, and fruits, a diet that assured a pro-
longed eugenic development, sturdy health, and a physical robustness
such as would not readily be disturbed or affected by other, social
influences where a nutritional hygiene was the predominant factor.

If, contrary to the extremists-those who believe that everything is
to be explained by diet 163-the quantity and composition of foods
are not enough in themselves to determine differences in morphology
and psychology, the degree of economic capacity and of resistance
to disease in human societies, their importance is none the less con-
siderable, as is being shown by researches and investigations in this
field. An attempt today is being made to rectify the anthropo-geog-
raphy of those who, oblivious of diet, would attribute everything to
the factors of race and climate; and in this work of rectification Bra-
zilian society must be included, for it is the example of which alarmists
make so much use in crying about the mixture of races and the
malignity of the tropics in support of their thesis that man's degenera-
tion is the effect of climate or of miscegenation. Ours is a society that
historical investigation shows to have been, throughout a broad phase
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